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^■J3,7l.6?2)  QUE  DEBT  TO  LINCO^jN 

An  address  by  JDr.    David  S.   Muzzey 
Februaiy  2nd,   1945 


Great  men  are  like  majestic  mountains.     As  a  Mont  Blanc  or  a  Mount  Rainier  re- 
cedes into   the  perspective  of  the  landscape,    its  nohle  proportions  stand  out  the 
more  clearly.      The  lesser  hills  about   its  feet   sink  out  of  sight,    leaving  it 
as  if  alone   in  its  glory.      From  whatever  angle  we  approach  it  we   see  revealed 
new  aspects  of  its  majesty.      In  every  change  of  season,    in  every  quality  of  the 
atmosphere,   at  full  noon  or  in  deepening  puiple  twilight  or  when  the  morning 
star  pauses  on  its  "brow,    there   it   stands,   firm  and  immovable,    inspiring  genera- 
p      ti:n  after  generation  with  reverential  awe.      So    it  is  with   supremely  great  men, 
^      The  farther  they  recede  into   the  perspective  of  history,   the  more  clearly  do 
"^^     they  stand  out   in  their  inspiring  majesty.      The   contemporary  mediocrities  who 
-^     tended  to   dwarf  them  by  their  proximity  sink  into  merited   oblivion,   while  the" 
,^    truly  great  grow  greater  with  the  passing  of  the  years  and  furnish  an  exhaust- 
less  source  of  inspiration  to   succeediilg  generations* 

Such  a  man  was  Abraham  Lincoln.     He  has  been  approached  from  every  angle  and 
studied  in  every  activity  of  his'jlife.      !Biousandsof  biographies  have  attempted 
to  plximb  the  depths  of  his  nature*     His  "tragic,    tender,    everchangihg  face"   is 
probably  the  most  familiar  face,    in  mansion  or  humble  cottage,   of  all   the  heroes 
of  oxir  history.     Yet  no  one,    even  in  the  ten  thick  volumes  of  Nicolay  and  Hay 
or  the   six  volumes  of  Carl   Sandburg,,  has  given  us  a  definitive  picture  of  Lin- 
coln,  any  more   than  artist  or  poet  could  give  us  a  con^^lete  picture  of  Mont 
Blanc,     Always   something  undefinable  and  mystic   in  him  eludes  us.      "Others  abide 
our  ques,tion;    thou  art  still." 

How  can  we  ejcplain  the  greatness  of   this  man?     He  had  no  heritage  of  ancestry 
like  the  Adamses  and  the  Lees;   no  gradition  of  gentlemanly  forebears  like  a 
Washington  or  even  a  Jefferson  on  the  Randolph   side.     From   the   time  the  first 
Lincoln  landed  in  MassachuEetts  in  the  16th  centuiy,   the  family  in  its  migration 
through  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  to  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky  produced  not 
a  single  person  worthy  of  historical  notice.      Generation  after  generation  passed 
in  poverty  and  toil   through  obscurity  to  oblivion.     Nor  did  environment  hold 
more  promise  for  Lincoln's  fu-tura.  than  did  heredity.     Born  in  a  miserable  cabin 
in  Kentucky,   of  illiterate  and   shiftless  parents;    taken  in  his  boyi^ood  across 
the  Ohio   into   Indiana  and  then  to  Sangamon  county  in  Illinois,   by  the  widowed 
father  Yho  was  constantly  trying  to  get  a  start  in  life,  Lincoln  reached  young 
manhood  abnormally  large-limbed  and  iron-muscled,   but  without  benefit  of  formal 
schooling  except  for  a  few  months  of  elementary  instruction  in  the  three  R' s  by 
that  enthusiastic  frontier  educator  Mentor  Graham  whose  biography  has  just  been 
published  under  the  title,   "The  Man  Who  Taught  Lincoln,"     Such  lack  of  opportiinity 
would  have  been  the  accepted  excuse   for  any  average  young  man  to  remain  semi- 
illiterate  and  contents.!     as  farm  hand,   grocery   store  clerk,    river  boatman  or 
rail- splitter,    to  mention  the  various  jobs  ^nhich  Lincoln  took  to   support  himself. 
But   this  young  man  was  not  content  to   remain  in  the  lowly   state  to  which  Provi- 
dence had  seemed  to  call  him.     A  devouring   thirst   for  knowledge  possessed  him. 
He  v/alked  a  dozen  miles  to  borrow  a  grammar  t'o   improve  h^s  uncouth  language.     He 
sat  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  fire  of  pine  knots,   laboriously  figuring  arith- 
metical problems  on  the  back  of  a  wooden  shovel.      He  wrestled  with  the  proposi- 
tions of  Euclid  until  he  was  certain  that  he  understood  every  axiom  and  corollary 
perfectly.      He   studied  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  so 
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thorou<?hly  that  he   could  say  in  after  life  that  every  political   thought   that  he 
had  v.'as  derived   from   those  tasic  documents  of  our  history.      Guided  only  by   the 
spark  of  genius  in  his  own  breast,    he  was  preparing  himself  to  be  the  master  of.      ^■ 
English    style  revealed  in   the    I.iaugurals  and  the  Gettysburg  Address  and  one   of 
the  most   logical   and  persuasive    statesman  of  the  19th, or  indeed  of  any,    centuiy,    ; 
Dr.   0.    T.    Corson,    a  former  Superintendent  of  P-u."^5lic  Instruction  in  Ohio  and  presi- 
dent of   the  National  Education  Association,    tells  of  a  visit   to  Oxford  University 
and  of  asking  the  Chancellor  vdaat  he   considered    the  most  perfect  piece   of  English 
literature  in  brief  form.      He  expected  that   it  would  be  a  passage   from  the  works 
of   Shakespeare  or  Thackeray  or  Dickens.     But   he  was  led  down  a  corridor  by   the 
chancellor  and  stiown  on  the  wall  a  framed  copy  of  Abraham  Lincoln'  s  letter  to 
Mrs.   Bixby,    consoling  her  for  the  loss  of  her  five   sons  in   the  war, 

Lincoln's  genius  matured   slowly;    and  the  recognition  of  it   by   his  fellow-citizens 
was  slower  still.      Until  well  into  middle  life  he  was  regarded  as  only  a  run-of- 
the-mill  lawyer  in  Illinois,   his  name    scarcely  known  outside  the   state.      He  went 
to   the   state  legislature,    was  captain  of  a  volunteer  company  in  the  opera  -bouffe 
Black  Eavk.  war,   and  served  a  single   inconspicuous  term  in  Congress  from  1847   to 
1849.      It   was  not  until  he   V7as  nearing  his  50th  birthday  that   he  began   to   emerge 
as  a  national   figure.      The  repeal  of   the  Iiissouri  Compromise   in  1854,    opening 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  territory  to   slavery,  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court   in  1657,    confirming   the   act,    roused  in  Lincoln  the  determination 
to   devote  all  his  energy  to   service  of   the  new  Republican  Party  which  was  pledged 
to  exclusion  of   slavery  from  the   territories.     He  ran  as  the  Republican  candidate 
for  the    senatorship  from  Illinois  against    Steven  A.    Douglas,    who  was   seeking 
a  third  term,    and  declared  in  his   speech  of  June   17th,    185S ,    accepting   the   nomina- 
tion;     "A  house  divided  against   itself  cannot    stand,      I    believe   this  government 
cannot  endure  permanently  half   slave  and  half  free.      I  do   not  expect  the  Union 
to  be  dissolved,   I   do  not  expect  the  house  to   fall;    but   I  do   expect  it   will 
cease  to  be  divided.      It  will  become  all  one   thing  or  all  the  other.     Either  the 
opponents  of   slavery   will  arrest  the  further   spread  of  it,    and  place  it  where 
the  public  mmd  shall   rest  in  the  belief  that   it   is  in  the  course  of  ultimate 
extinction;    or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till   it    shall  become  alike 
lawful   in  all  the  States,   old  as  well  as  new.   North  as  well   as  South."     Later, 
in  the    summer  and  autumn  of  1655  he   engaged  Douglas  in  a  scries  of   seven  debates 
in  various   Illinois  cities,    which  wore  telegraphed  all  over  the  country.      The 
logical   clarity,   political   wisdom  and  moral   fervor  which  Lincoln  displayed  in 
these   debates  confounded  his  experienced  opponent  and  made  him  the  outstanding 
candidate   for  the   ReP^^lican  nomination  for  the  presidency   in  I860, 

That  the  American  people  chose  Abraham  Lincoln  as  their  chief  magistrate  in  the 
autumn  election  of  1860  was  perhaps  the  mos  t  conspicuous  example  of   their  good 
sense   since   the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.      And  that   they  had  to  wait  four 
months  before  his  firm  hand  could  take  the  helm  of  stat©  was  the  most  conspicuous 
illustration  of  the  flaw  in  our  Constitution  which  postponed  the  inauguration 
of  a  newly  elected  president   from  HQvemcer  to    the   fourth  of  the  following  March  - 
a  flaw  corrected  in  1933   oy  the    twentieth  amendment  to    the   Constitution,    fixing 
the   date  of  the   inauguration  on  January  20th.      In  those   four  months  when  the 
country  was  waiting  for  Lincoln'  s   inauguration  the  utmost,  confusion  prevailed. 
President  Buchanan,    tired  and  timid,   knew  not   which  way  to    turn,   and  was  only 
praying  to  be  left  in  peace  until   the  last  days  of  his  term  of  office  were  past. 
Seven   states  in  the  South  had  broken  away  from  the  Union,   and  all  that  Buchanan 
could  say  was  that   they  had  no   right   to    secede  and  that  the  government  had  no 
right   to    stop   theml      Wasnington  was  like  a  madhouse,      Evciy   day  Southerners  in 
the  Army  and  Navy,    in  Congress  and  the  executive  offices,    Judges,    secretaries, 
clerks,   plain  citizens  were  leaving   the   Capitol   to  join  the   ranks  of   the    secession- 
ists.     Influential  men  in  the  N^rth,    like  Hgracc  Greeley  and  Henry  Vferd  Beecher, 
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(and  of  course   the  abolitionists)   were   advising  the  .i^overnment    to    let    the  "erring 
sisters"   depart  from  the  Union  in  peace.      The    Southern  governors  vere    seizing   the 
federal   forts,    arsenals  and  funds  in   their   states.     Major  Robert  Anderson,    with 
his   supplies  dwindling,    was  holding  out  precariously  with  his  little  garrison  in 
Fort  Sumter,    Charleston  Harbor,    against   the   summons  of  the   Coiifederate    General 
in  the   city  to    surrender.      Comparatively   few  of  the  leading  citizens  of   the  Ngrth 
had  faith   in  Lincoln' s  ability  to  meet  the   situation.      The  Adamses   thought  hie 
to  be  a  prairie  lawyer  and  nothing  more.      James  Eussell  Lowell,   who  at   the  close 
of   the   war  was  to  pay  him  a  beautiful  tribute    in  the  Commemoration  Ode   read  at 
the  Harvard  Commencement,    now  regarded  him  as   an  uncouth  and   inexperienced  poli- 
ticiaii.      William  H.    Seward,    who  had  coveted  the  nomination,    insisted  on  regarding 
himself  as   the  head  of  the  party,    without   whose  guidance  ..Lincoln  wo'uLd  bo  lost. 
And  Edwin  M.    Stanton,   who  one   day  was  to    stand  at  Lincoln' s  deathbed  with  the 
tears   streaming  down  his  face  and  to   declare  "NqW  he  belongs  to  the  ages"  ,   had 
called  him   just  "an  ape." 

The  crisis  which  faced  Lincoln  v;hen  he  took   the  oath  of  office  on  March  4th,   1861, 
was  the  most    serious  one   in  all    our  history  from  Valley  Forge   to  Pearl   Harbor. 
How  he  piloted   the  nation  through  the   tempetuous  voyage  of    four  years   that 
followed  and  brought  it   safe  to  port  is  a  story  we  cannot   toll  here.      That   is  an 
epic  which  has  yet   to  find  its  Homer,      Time  and  again  it    seemed  as  if  the    ship 
of   state  would  founder   in  the    storm,    or  be  driven  on  the   rocks  and  reefs  which 
lay  on  its  perilous  course.     Think  of  but  a  few  of  the  problems  which  confronted 
the   dauntless  pilot.      Seven   states  were  in  arms  against    the  government,    and  the 
four  border   slave    states  including  his  native    state  of  Kentucky  were  on   the  verge 
of   secession.      He  must  keep   them   in  the  union  at  all  costs.      Thousands  of  men 
in   the   Ngrth  who    should  have  upheld  his  hands  were   ready,    for   the    sake   of   their 
business   interests  and  the   $200,000,000  owed  by    the   Southern  planters   to    the 
banks  and  industries  of  the  North,    to  give  up   the   struggle   and  make  peace  at  any 
price.      A  powerful   "fifth  column"   of    secessionist    ^nnpathizers,    organized  as  the 
Knights  of   the   C-olden  Circle  and  the   Sons  of  Liberty,    were  operating  in  the   states 
of   the   old  Northwest  -  Ohio,    Indiana,    Illinois,    Michigan.-  plotting  to   overthrow 
or  murder  the  loyal  governors,    seduce  the   enlisted   soldiers,    attack  the   federal 
prisons  and  arm  the  liberated  Confederate  prisoners.     Other   thousands   in  the 
North,    while  professing  loyalty   to   the  Union  cause,   heaped  criticism  and  insult 
in  Lincoln's  path;    the   radicals  who   called  him  a  milksop  and   a   simple   Susan  be- 
cause he  would  not  immediately  confiscate  all    th3    Southern  property  and  free   the 
slaves;    the   strict  constitutionalists  who   called  him  a  tyrant  because    in  the  great 
emergency  he   suspended  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  imprisoned  traitors.      Some 
blamed  him  because  he   issued  the  Emancipation  Proclamation   too  late;    others  be- 
cause he   issued  it  at  all.      A  jealous   Congress  crrated  a  Committee  on  the   Conduct 
of  the  War,    which  hampered  the   Commander-in-Chief  at  every  point,    stirring  discord 
between  him  and  his  generals.      A  deputation  of  clergymen  called  at   the   White  HqUsg 
to   tell  him  what   God  had  revealed  to    them  as  his  duty,    to   whom  he    replied   in  his 
weary  humor  that   if  the  Almighty  had  any   such  revelation  to   make  it  would  seem 
appropriate  for  Him   to  make    it   to  the  man  who   was  responsible  for  its   fulfillment. 
Like  ij.rnold  von  Winkelried,    he  gathered  all   the    spcarpoints  of   the   shafts   of 
ridiC'Ole,    hatred  and  military  reverses  into   his  own  silent   and   suffering     bosom. 
Patiently  he  bore   with  hostility   in  Congress,    disaffection  in  his  cabinet  and  the 
frustration  of  his  dearest  hopes.     He  offered  to  purcnase   the  480,000    slaves  in 
the  border   states  at   $400  apiece  payable   to   the  owners  in  government  bonds,  point- 
ing out    that   the  total  price  of    some  $190,000,000  would  be  less  than  the   cost  of 
a  hundred  days  of  war;   but  the  authorities  in  the   border   states  were   deaf  to  his 
appeal.      He  had   to   endure  for  two  years  the   failure  of  one   general  after  another 
(    the  dilatory  McClellan,    the  pompous  Pope,    the  reckless  Burnside,    the    ill-starred 
Hooker)    before  ho  found  in     Grant   the  man  who   could  lead  the  army   in  Virginia  to 
the  capture  of  Pichmond  and  the   collapse  of   the  Confederacy.      Night  after  night 
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he  wcuLd  pace  the   floorr  of  his  chamber  in   sleepless  anxiety   for   the  fortunes  of 
the  hat  :le  and  the   fate   of  the   lads  who  were   offoiing._.   their   lives  on   the  altar 
of   their  country.      ITight   after  night  ho  woidd  steal   from   the   T/Thite  Ho''--"e   across 
to   the   war  office   to   learn  the   latest   news  from   the   front.      Vicariously  ho   fought 
every  "battle,    marched  hopefully   for\':ard  on  every  advance,    and  \-.dthdrGw  sadly  after 
every  defeat,      Ibr   the   forty-nine   months  of  his  life  after  the   inauguration  of 
1S61   he  kney;  no  moment  of   repose,    none   free   from  the  crushing  rosponsihility  7.hich 
deepened  the  lines  in  his  carev^orn  face,   until  he  had  hro'.ight  the  ship  of   state 
safely  into  port,   only   to  "be  rewarded  for  his   superb  pilotage  by   the  biollet  of 
the   assassin, 

"0  Captain,  ray  Captain!    our  fearful   trip   is  done, 
The  ship  has  weathered  everj'"  rack,    the  prir-e   we   sought   is  won. 
The  port  is  near,    the  bells  I   h>ar,    the  people  all  exulting, 
YThile   follow  eyes   the   steady  keel,    the  vessel   grim  and  daring. 

But  0  heart!    heart!   heart! 

0   the  bleeding  drops  of  red, 

Wliorc  on  the   deck  ray  Captain  lies, 

Tollen  cold  and  dead." 

But    it   is  not  a  biographical    sketch  of  the  Lincoln  of  the  prairie  years  or 
the  Lincoln  of  the  wars  years  that   I   am  attempting   this  morning.      I   want   to 
remind  you  of   the  debt,    the  colossal   and  unpayable   debt  :-;hich  wc  owe   to 
Abraham  Lincoln.      First,    of  course,    we  owe  him  the    debt   for   what  he   did:    for 
his    steadfast  chara.pionship  of  freedom  for  the   black  men  as  well  as  for   the 
white,    in  his  unalterable  conviction  that  all  men  are  created  equal   and  endowed 
with  the  \inalienablc   rights  of  life,    liberty  and  the  purtiuit  of   happiness;    for 
the   faith  with  which  he  clung  through  thick  and  thin  to  his   single  purpose   of 
bringing  the   erring   states  back   into   the  Union   ''one  and  indivisible;"   for  the 
courage  with  which,  in  spite  of  all  protests  from  friends  and  foes,    he   exercised 
the   extraordinary  powers  that  he   was  convinced  were  necessary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  purpose.      He  had  no  lust   for  poT,vr.      He  iiad  a  deeper  reverence   for 
the   Constitution  than  did  any  of  the   carping  purists  who  accused  him  of  violating 
it.      He  pondered  prayerfully   every  drastic  measure,    like   the    suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  coipus,    the   imprisonment  of   treacherous   fifth  col-omnists,    the 
emancipation  of   the   slaves   in  those  parts  of   the   country  vhich  v/ere   in   rubellion 
against   the  United  States,    and  he  adopted   such  measures  only  when  he   Yias  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind  that   no   other  policy   vrould  avail   to    save   the  Union, 
lien  called  him  weak;    but   he   \^as  firm  as  iron  in  maintaining   the   right   as  God 
gave  him   to    see  it,    against  every  counsel   of  expediency  and  moral  compromise. 
Men  called  him  vacillating;    but   what   they  mistook  for  vacillation  was    the   delib- 
eration of  a  rnaster  mind  which  refused  either  to   be   stampeded  into  hasty  action 
by   the   clamors  of  the   radicals  or  to   be  deterred  from  courageous  action  by  the 
protests  of    the   timid  conservatives. 

Lincoln  saved  the  Union.      Whether  or  v;hen  or  how  the   South  might   itself  have  got- 
ten rid  of  the  curse  of   slavery  is  a  hypothetical   cuestion  which  no  debate  among 
historians  can  answer;    for  man's  vision  of   the  fut'ore  is  veiled.      The  point    is 
that    in   the   immediate   crisis  with  which  Lincoln  had  to   dea].,    the   South,    so   far 
from  holding  cut  any  prospect  for  the  abolition  of  the  plantation- slave    system, 
was   determined  on  its  maintenance  and,    if  possible,    its   spread.     Her   spokesman 
lauded  that    system  as  the    ideal  one  from  the    economic,    the    social  and   the   moral 
point  of  view,      jj.exander  Stephens,    the  vice-president  of  the  Confederacy,    de- 
clared'   "The  corner   stone  of   the   new  system  rests  "upon  the  great   truth   that    the 
Negro    is  not   equal    to   the  white  man,    that    slavery  -   the    subordination  to    the 
superior  race  -   is  his  natural   and  normal   condition.      This  our  ne-,v  government 
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is  the   first    in  the  history  of  the   world  based  upon   this  ie:roat  physical,   philo- 
sophical  and  moral   truth."     And  the   South  heartily  agreed    v;ith  him.    There   was 
not   uuch  promise   in  such  words  of   doing  av;ay  v/ith   the  "peciJliar  institution"    of 
slavery .      The   South  meant   it   to   he  permanent,    and  v/as  ready   to   go   to   v/ar  to    de- 
fend it.      Slat,    as  Lincoln  said  in  his  first    inaugural   was   the    "suhstantial 
dispute"   between  Korth  and  South.    He  was  faced  "by  a  condition  and  not  a  theory, 
to  u.ie  President  Cleveland'  s  famous  phrase  on  another  occasion.      He  h-id  to   meet 
with  force  the   defiant  attempt   of   the   South  to   establish  an   independent  nation 
dedicated  to  Alexander  Stephens'    proposition   that    slavery    ira-s   the  permanent  and 
natural   condition  of   the  Negro,    or   surrender  the  principles  of   the  D jClaration 
of  I>idependence  and  the  Constitution  and  endure   the  prospect   of   two  hostile 
natir.ns  facing  each  other  across   the  Mason  and  Dixon  L^ne  and   the   Ohio   river  - 
a  prospect   the   dire  consequences  of  which  he  pointed  out,    in  his  first  Inaugural 
Address.      tTlien  Governc.--"  Letcxicr  of  Virginia  wrote   to  Lincoln  on  April   16,    1S61: 
"You  have   chosen  to   inaugurate  civil   war",   he    yb.s   stating  the   exact  opiosite 
of  the   truth.      It    was  the    South  that   inaugurated  civil   war  by  the   firing  on 
Fort   Sumter  four  days  before   the  Virginian  governor   v;rote  his   letter.      Lincoln, 
for  all   his  hatred  of  war  and  his  efforts   to   nvert   it,    had  no   other  course   open 
than  to   accept   the   challenge.      It   was  a  fearful   challenge;    and  before   it    ".a.:; 
finally    silenced,    it   cost   our  couitry,    both  Nj^rth  and  South,    an   enormous   toll    in 
treasure   and  blood  and  anguish.     And  no  one    in  the  land  bore   a  heavier   share  of 
that   anguish  tiian  did  the    silent,    lonely,   careworn  man  in  the   White  House   who 
fought  every  battle,   mourned  over  evciy   fallen   scldipr  and  consoled  every  bereaved 
mother   in  his  boundless  hioman  sympathy.     Yes,   Lincoln   saved   the  "Jnion  which 
Washington  had  founded.      On  these   two   men  alone   of  all  its  heroes  has  America 
bestowed  the   name   of  Father;    Washington,    "the    father  of  his  country",    and   "Father 
Abraiiam" , 

But,    great  as  is  the   debt   we   owe  Lincoln  for  what  he   did,    we   owe  him,    I    think, 
an  even  greater   debt   for  what  he  was.      Behind  all  his  achievements,    and  indeed 
making   those  achievements  possible, v/as   the   character  of   the   m.an.      It   is  a  well- 
rocognized  fact   that   ideals  are  potent   influences   in  our  lives  only  when  they 
are   incarnated  in  a  great  personality.      Tliat    is   why   religions  and  philosopuies 
have  been  identified  with  tne   names  of  the  men  who  have  been  exemplars   in  the 
flesh:    with  Jesus  and  Buddha  and  Zoroaster,    with  Plato   and   Socrates   and  Kant. 
"Every  institution",    wrote  Emerson,    "is  the  lengtnened   shadow  of  a  man,"      Com- 
paratively few  people  can  respond  to   abstractions  and  theories,    while   the 
millions   rally  to   the  human   touch  of  a  fellow-being.      It   is  not    the   dogmatic 
formulas  of  the   Council   of  Trent   that  hold  the   allegiance  of   the    Catholic  masses. 
They  know  nothing  of  and  care   nothing  for   such   things.      Even  an  Al    Smith,    four 
times  Governor  of  New  York  and  a  presidential    candidate,    confessed  that  he 
didn't  know  what   a  papal   encyclical   was.      It   is  the   Virgin  Mother  and  the    ever- 
present    saints   that  make   the  bond  of  union   in   the   Catholic   Chiirch,   as    it    is   the 
person  of  Jesus  tliat  furnishes  the   inspiration   for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
Christians  of  every  denomination,      I   imagine    that  many   tnousands  of  people  who 
have  never  read  a  word  of  Lincoln'  s  writings  and  could  not  give  a  coherent 
account   of  a   single  one  of  his  policies,    nevertheless  find  a  wonderful   uplift  and 
inspiration   in  the    sense  of   sympathy  and  fellowsaip  which  they  get  merely  from 
gazing  on   the    tragic-tender  features  which  his  portraits  have  made   so   familiar 
to   every  citizen  in  the   country.      What  are,    then,    the    traits  of  character  which 
taose  feat-'ires  portray  and  vciich  his  deedsconf irm?     What   qualities  of   soul  were 
his   that   we    should  owe  him  the  great-  debt   we   do   for  what  he  was?     We   can  but 
note   a  fev/  of  these   qualities   in  the  brief   time  at  our  disposal. 

First  was  his   rectitude.      The   distinction  between  right  and  wrong  he    never 
allowed   to   be    blurred  by  ethical  compromise   or  political    expediency.      The  moral 
needle  of  his  conscience  pointed  undeviatingly  to   the  pole    star.      He    may  not 
always  have  been   right,    for   to   err  is  human;    but  he   T^as   always  righteous,      Ngr 
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was  his   rectitude  the  egotistical   assertiveness  viiich   summarily   r'oled  out  another's 
point  of  view.      For  he  patiently   listened  to  an  opponent's  arg^oments,    weighed  them 
and  accorded  them  every  concession  consistent  with  moral    integrity.      Thus   in   the 
famous  deoates  with  Douglas  he   touched  the  climax  of  his  argument   in   the   notle 
words   spoken  at    the  closing  dehate  at  Alton  on  October  15,   1S56;    after  Douglas 
had  declared  that  he   didn't  care   whether  slavery  was  "voted  up  or  voted  down'^; 
"No  man  can   say  that  he   doesn't   care  whether  a  wrong  is  voted  up  or  voted  dov.-n, ., 
That  is   the    real   issue,    that   will  continue   in  this  country  when  the  poor  tongues 
of  Judge  Douglas  and  mys-jlf   shall  "be    silent.      It   is   the    eternal   struggle  "between 
these  two  principles  •■    .\.e,':\t   Mnrl  wrong  -   thro'i-^ghout   the   world.      They  a  re   the   two 
principles   that   Iigtu    i^-oj:.  :^jLC-:i   to    face  fro:'   'Ghe    heginning  of  tine  ,    ard    will 
ever  continue   to  s  tx-'i^s^i  &,''      It  was  with    ---lohaka'blG  faith   in  the   rectitude  of 
right  that  Lincoln  mo':   every  effort  at  mor^l   compromise:    the   sophistry  of   the 
appeaser,    the   timidity  of   the  capitalist,    on.}   fierce  opposition  to  the   Bnancipa^ 
tion  Proclamation,    and  all  the   specious    schemes  for   ending    the  war  "before  the 
causes  of  the   war  were   eradicated.      UqT  ^vas  there  anything  dictatorial  and  ahso- 
lute   in  Lincoln'  s   staunch  adherence  to  principle.      He  over  preferred  the  v/ay  of 
persuasion  to   that  of  coercion.      When  Horace   Greeley  believed  that   he    could  slx»rt~ 
en  the   war  "by  a  conference  viith  Confederate  agents  at  Niagara  Falls,    or  Coljnel 
Jaquess   thought    that  he  could  acuieve    the    same  purpose  "by  eoing  through   the   lines 
to    talk  with   the  authorities  at  P.ichmond,   Lincoln  gave   them  permission  to  go  on 
their  errands,    though  ho  knew  tiiat   their   efforts  y/ould  "be  fruitless.      Y/hen 
Alexander  Stephens   early   in  1865  asked  for  a  conference   for   the    same  purpose, 
Lincoln  v/ent   down  with  Secretary  Seward  to  Hampton  Eoads   to  meet  his  old  friend 
and  fellow  congressman.      After  a  pleasant  exchange  of   greetings,   Lincoln  took 
a   sheet  of  paper  and  wrote  at   the   top:    "Hecognition  of  the  Union  and  endorsement 
of  emancipation,"    telling   Stephens  that  he  might  rrite    in  any  other   terms  that 
he  pleased.      But  Lincoln  also  knew  that    it  was  exactly   to    soak  peace  without 
returning  to    the   Union  that   Stephens  had  come   for.      And   the  war  continued,    another 
two   months   to   its  end.      The   undeviating  faith  of  Lincoln  in  the    triumph  of  the 
moral   rectitude   which  ha.d  "been  his  guiding    star  through  life  was  vindicated. 

Another  ^[uality   in  Lincoln  which  compels  our  admiration  was  his   selflessness. 
The   comDination  of  power  and  humility   is  a  rare  phenomicnon  among  men.      Yet   they 
were   completely  united  in  A'craham  Lincoln.      He  was  fiilly  aware   of  his  authority 
as  chief  roasistratc^  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Ari:;y  and  Navy;      "but  he   never 
asserted  that  authciicy   \7ith  arrogance  or  harshness        Scores  of   instances  co^J.d 
"be  cited  to    show  with  what   conderateness  and   sympathy  ho    treated  all  men,    even 
tnose  whom  it  was  his  duty   to   rebuke  or  discipline,      To   an  irascible   Statton 
blustering   that  he   would  not   carry  out  an  order,   Lincioln  quietly   replied:    ''Mr, 
Secretary,    I    reckon  it  will  have   to  be  done,-     And   ii:  was   done.      Secretary  of 
State   Seward,    who  believed   that  he  v;as  far  "better  qualified  to   run   the   governmant 
than  the  Broai-ie?!;:  -ivaSi    landed  Lincoln  a  mcv-iovandaa   sr^ortly  after  ths   inav^gurat ion, 
deploring   the  lack  cf  a  ijolicy   in  the   adm:ni  ~t::ar,j ';r   g-'id   sugguctlng   that,   the   formu-- 
lation  of  one  be  puL   in  his  own  hands.      Instead  of  c.ism^ssing  t"nc  offioiox^s 
secretary,   Lincoln  courteously  reminded  him   that   the   man  v.'hom  the  people  iiad 
entrusted  with  the  goverrjnont  of   the  country   must  bo   responsible  for  its  policies, 
When  ne  had  to    rebuke  Fremont   for  exceeding  b-i  s  authrrity  in  freeing  tiic   slaves 
in  his  military  dist.r-ict  or  discipline  I'-^Olci'-.-.n  f;;.-  hi  3   r>talling  and  grumbling 
in   the  Fcrinsulai    crjipaign,    he  did   20   w.l"r-  jolvjI.-'-.o    L->ndor3'oandi:'.g  of  tnj  prrblems 
of  his    subordina^'-cr',  and  let   tntiir   roc:  J  riir.-.t  icns    anc.   i-i'3Ljts  pass  by  him  a.ike 
empty  words.      '"I    jrould  hold  G-eneral  I'cCiUlans  horse   fur  hum",    he   saiu,    "If  he 
would  only  win  a  battle."      His  Secretary  ox   the   Treasury,    the  pompous  i^almon  P, 
Chase,   plotted  while   in  his  cabinet   to   take   tae  presidential  nomination  av/ay   from 
Lincoln  in  the   campaign  of  1^64,      When  'his  "boom"   utterly  collapsed,    he   resigned. 
Immediately  afterwards,    on  the  death  of  the  venerable  Roger  B,    Taney,   Lincoln 
appointed  Chase  Chief  Justice  of    the  United   States,    the  highest  honor  in  his  gift. 
He   tho''^ght  only  of  tne  fitness  of  the  man  for  the  post.      As  he  put   it   in  his 
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homely   way:    "Ch-^se   is  aoo'cit  one  and  a  half   times  as   big  a  man  as  anyone  I   know." 
He  didn't  "boast   of  "forgiving"   Cnase;    he    simply   refused  to   entertain  in  his 
mind  any  resentment   that  would  call  for   forgiveness,      rlis  gracious  act   drew  a 
"beautiful  letter  of  gratitude   from  Ciiase,    and  gave  to   the    country  one   of  the 
Cidefest  ornaments  of  its  high  court.      So   tnrough  all   his   career  v/e   may  look 
in  vain  for  a  single  act  of  Lincoln's   which   set   a  selfish  aim  above   the  pu'blic 
v/elfarc.      He  was  ambitious.      He   strove   for  office.      But  he   never   let  his  ambi- 
tion for  power  obscure   his  viaion  of   the  great  political  and  moral   ends  which 
power   should  serve.     He   co\;ld   say  with  the   French  patriot  Dan  ton;      "Let  my  nam*-"- 
perish   if  only  my  country  be   saved,"      In  the   late    summer  of  1864,    when  the 
military   situation  looked  dark  for  the  North  and  the   Democrats  had  adopted  a 
platform  decl.aring  that   the   war  was  a  failur",   Lincoln  thought   that  h:  s  chances 
for   re--electlon  were    slim,      But  it   was  not    t.h^  p  .o.-pect   of  his  person--. J    deftat 
that   distressed  him.      He     -.TOte   and   confided  ':o   a  dxawer   in  his  desk,    a   i,nr;riOianr- 
d'om  to   the   effect   that   wlv.i'over  measures  we-     noccesary  for  the   salvation  of 
the   Union  must  be   taken   before   his   successoi    L-ho'.  id  come    into    the   ViTiite  House, 
because  he   would  have  been   elected   on  a  plat':"o?ra  which  made   the    salva'oion  of 
the  Union   im.possiblc.      The    salvation   of  the   Union:      That   was  his  only  thought - 
not   the    re-election  of  Ahi'ahain  Lincoln^ 

But  of  all  the    qualities   of  Lincoln   the   one   v/hich  r^as   most   increasingly  endeared 
him   to   his  fello\>-i:;"ericans  in  ther;e   four   score  years    since  his  tragic   death 
was  his  unlarded   sympathy  for  the   common  man,,      All  men  for  him  \7ere  coiTmon  men 
because   theywert",   comm.on   sharers  of  the   "American  dream"    of  liberty   and  de^nocracy 
in  a  common  country.      Democracy  meant   tar  more  to   him  than  a  form  of  gc v^er.'jr^ent, 
than  political    elections,    legislati'.-e   acts  and  judicial    tribunals.      It  meant 
a  Vi^ay  of  life   in  which  op^'~ortunity  to   find  f'oll  expression  for  the  potentialities 
that   lay    in  every  m/in  was  unhampered  by  the   restrictions  of  birth   or  wealtn  or 
privilege   in  any  form.      His  ov/n  life  and  career  were   a  perfect  example  of   that 
conception  of   democracy.      From  utter  poverty  and   obscurity  he   rose   to  be  the 
foremost  mao.  of   the  19th  century   in  America,    and  perhaps   in  the   w-iole   world. 
And  tne  higher  he   rose,    the   deeper  were   the    roots  ■,;hich  he   sent   down  into   the 
common  soil   of  humanity.      He   was  verily    "   a  man  of  sorrov,-s  and  acquainted  with 
grief,"      The   only  woman  wliom  he  ever   truly  loved,    the  beautiful  Ann  Eutlcdgc 
who    devotedly  loved  him   in  return,    died  of  fever  as   she   was  preparing  the  hope- 
chest   for  their  wedding.      The  woman  he   married,   Mary   Todd,   proved   to   be  a  nc-g.^ing, 
extravagant  and   insanely   jealous   wife.      Death  took  two   of  his    tnree  sons   in  their 
boyhood.      The   relief  and  comfort  of  intimate  family  communion  which  lightened 
the   burden  of  public   cares  borne  by   other  m.cn  -^as   denied  him.      He   v;as    tne   most 
lonesome  president    tlriat    ever   sat   in  the   White  House,    albeit   the   most  universal 
partaker   in  his    soul   of  the   life   of   the   millions  of  his   fcl  LOv/-countrymen.    The 
door   to   his  office  was  never  closed   to    tne  plaints   and  petitions   of  tne  peo'ole. 
He    snared   the   a.ngi;ish  of  the  weeping  mother  v.ho   came    to   ask  pardon  for  her  weary 
son  v'ho  had   slept  uat   his  post.      He  espoused   the   cause   of    the  la'boring  man,    de- 
claring tiiat   labor  was  prJor   to   and  creative   of   capital.      Ho   was  kin   to   the  poor 
and  lowly,    whom  he    said  in  his  quaint   way   God  must  love   because  He  made   so  many 
of  them.      Scorn,    detraction  and  ridicule  were  heo.ped   on  him  by  men  v;ho  believed 
themselves   to  be  his   superiors  in  wisdom  because   they  had  enjoyed   the  advantages 
of  cultural   education   which  had  been  denied  to   him.      But    in  the   end   the   irresis- 
tible power  of  his  character  -  his   rectitude   impervious   to   the   temptation  of 
moral    comipromisc,    his    justice  uncontaminatei  v/ith  any   strain   of  arrogance  or 
vengeance,    his  loving   kindness   extending  to   his  fcllo\7-mortals  of  every   class 
and  condition  in  life  -  T/on  from  nis  harshest   critics  the    ta.rdy  acknovdcdgmcnt 
tliat  he   \7as  indeed   the  master  of  tncm  all.      Tom  Taylor  -.-/rote   the  palinode   for 
them  all   in  his  verses   in  the  London  "Punch": 
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"You.  lay  a  wreath  on  Murdered  Lincoln's  "bier, 
You,    who  with  mocking  pencil   wont   to   trace, 
Bro^d  for  the    self-complaisant  British  sneer, 
H^s  length  of  shambling  limb,    his  furi'owed   face; 

His   gaunt,    gnarled  hands,    his  unkempt  bristling  hair. 

His  garb  uncouth,    his  bearing  ill   at   ease, 

His  lack  of  all  we  prize  as  debonair, 

Of  pov/cr  or  will   to    shine,    of  art   to  please? 

Yes,    he   has  lived    to   shame  me  from  my   snecr^ 
To   lame  my  pencil   and  confute   my  pen; 
To  make  mrc  ovni  this  hind  of  princes  peer, 
This   rail-splitter  a  true-born  king  of  men," 

Our  age    is  a  far  dificrcnt  one   from  that   of  Abraham  Lincoln   in  all   that  pertains 
to  material   civilization,      We  can  hardly   imagine  the   crudoness  and   inconveniences 
of  the  ^Thite  HqUsc   in  which  he   lived.      There   was  no   electric   lijjht  or  bell,    no 
telephone,    no   radio    to  broadcast  a  fireside   chat   to  -the   nation,   no    shining  black 
limousine    standing  before  the    door.      To  get  the   latest   news  from  the  battlefront 
for  which  he   wfiitcd  v.-ith  intense  anz-cicty  he   had  to  put   on  his  shawl  and  walk 
through  wind  or  rain  to    the  war  office  across   the   way.      But   the  hopes  and  fears 
the  passions   and  prejudices,    the  ambitions   and    rivalries   of  men  remain   in   that 
eternal  conflict  between  right  and  v?rong  wiich  the   Greek  poet   of  tv/o   and  a  half 
millenniums  a^jo   di-clared  was  neithe.r  of  yesterday  or  today   and  of  which  Lincoln 
solemnly  reminded  Judge  Douglas   in  the  Alton  debate,     N^w,    as   in  Lincoln»-;s  day, 
we  have  grasping  men  who  put  pecuniary  profit  above  human  welfare;    carping  men 
who   will  acknowledge  no   honesty  or  ability  in   the  public    servants  whom   they  have 
elected;    timid  men  wiio   take   counsel  of   their  fears  and  not   their  hopes;    treacherous 
men  v/ho    seek  to  poison  the    sources  of  American  freedom  by   the   injection  of  fascism 
and  communism.     Against    such  enemies  of  our  democratic  way   of   life  Lincoln  v/aged 
vigilant  and  unceasing  battle.      He  was  the    inspired  spokesman  for  the    ideals  of 
the   founders  of  the  American  nati-n,    the  very  incarnation  of  the   soul      of  the 
people.      It   is  that   for  which  we   hold  him  in  reverence   today  and  bid  our  children 
and  our  chaldrons'    children  to    revere  his  name.      For   so  long   as  our  people   siia.ll 
retain   the   v/i  sdora  and  virtue    to   understand  and  appreciate    the    service   of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to   our  country,    so  long  \7ill  America  fiilfill  the   two  great  missions  v;hich 
he  prescribed  for  hor:    to  be  a  land  united    in  freedom  at  home  and  for  mankind  at 
large   "   the  last  best  hope  of  earth," 

"Tiyhen  the   norn  mother   sav;  the    whirlwind  hour 
Gr^^atcning  and  darkening  as    it  hurried  on, 
She   left  the  hea.vcn  of  heroes  and  came   down 
To   make  a  man  to  m.cet    the   mortal   need. 
She   took   the  tried  clay  of  the   common  road, 
Clay   v.arm  yet  vath   the  genial   heat  of  oarth, 
Dashed   through   it   all  a   strain  of  prophecy. 
Then  mirced  a  laugnter  with  the    sterner   stuff. 
It   was  a  stuff   to   last   for  centuries, 
A  man  to   match  the   mountains   and   compel 
The    stars   to   look   our  way  and  honor  us. 

The   color  of  the  groix.nd  was  in  hin,    the  red  earthj. 

The    tang  and  odor  of   the  primal    things: 

The    rectitude  and  patience   of   the   rocks, 

The    justice   of  the   rain  that   loves   all  leaves. 
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The   friendly  vclcome  of  tnc   wayside  we].l , 
The   courage  of   tiic   bird  that   dares   the   sea, 
The  gladness  of   tiie   v.lnd   that    shakes  the   corn, 
The   pity  of    tlic    snov;  that   hides  all    scars. 
The   toi  ranee  and  equity  of  light 
That  gives  as   freely    to   the    shrinking  flov/or 
As   to    the  great   oak  flaring   to    the  wind  - 
To   the  grave's  low  hill  as  to    the  Matterhorn 
That    sh-ulders  out  the    sky. 

From  prairie  cabin  up    to   capitol 

Or^e  pure   ambition  led  our  hero   on 

Forevermore  he  burned  to   do   his  deed 

With   the  fine    stroke  and  gesture   of  a  king. 

He   "built    the   rail -pile  a"3  -he   Duxlt  the    state, 

Pouring  his   splendid  strength  through  every  blow, 

The   conscience   of  him   testing  every    stroke 

To   make   ;.is  deed   the  measure   of  a  man. 

So   came   the   Captain  witxi  the   mighty  heart. 

And  v/hen  the    stop   c<f  earthquake    shook  the  house, 

T/renching   the   rafters  from   their  ancient  hold, 

Ke   hold  the   ridge-pole  up  and  spliced  again 

Thv-;   rafters  of   the  home.      He   held  his  place. 

Held  the   long  purpose  like  a  grov;ing  tree, 

Hold  on   through  "blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 

And  \hcn  he  fell   in  whirlv/ind,    he   went   down 

As  when  a  lordly   cedar  green  with  bioughs 

Goes  down  with  a  great    siiout  upon   the  hills 

And  leaves  an  eripty  place  against    the    sky," 


THE   SOCISiY  FOP-  ETHICAL  Cl^.TurE 


Ti-e   Society  for  Etiiical   Culture    is   a  rol  ii^ious  and  educational    fellow- 
ship without   dOj^na  or  creed,      Fo'-^xded  in  1875   in  response   to    the   need 
for   a  free   and  inclusive   faith,    it  affirms   the    simple   and  democratic 
"belief  that   the  greatest    spiri'tual    values  are   to  he   found  in  nan's 
relationship    to  man. 

ThrouE;h  its  rclic^ious  and  educational  prOi^rams  for  children,  its  youth 
(f^roups,  and  its  advJt  education  classes,  the  Society  soeks  to  !r.r.,ke  tiio 
individual  more  adequate  in  his  personal  relationships  and  hotter  able 
to  contrihute   to   the  life  of  his   conmunity. 

In  the   social    service  field  it  meets   the   not^s  of   special  i^roups 
throufjh  its  Keif^hoorhood   Center,    Fla;y   School  and  SuTiner  Camps.      Durinp^ 
the   war  period   the  Society   is   conductini^  a  P.e<l  Cross  VJorkroom,    a 
Canteen  for  Servicemen  and  a  Hospitality    Center  for  Veterans. 

The  Ethical    Culture   Schools,    t/ie  John  L.   Elliott  Institute,    the 
University   Settlement,   Hudson  Guild,  Madison  House   and  the    Child 
Study  Association  are  amon^   the   institutions  which  have  ^own  out 
cf  or  are  affiliated  with  the   Society. 

The  Leaders  of   the   Society   conduct   Sunday  Services  and  narria^-;cs, 
and  officiate   at   funerals.      They  welcome     all   those    who   would  bo 
helped  hy  personal    conferences. 

You  are    invited   to  "become   a  neiaher  and  participate    in  the   activities 
of   the   Society.      For   information  v/ritc   or  call,  the    Society's  offices  - 
2  lITcst   64th   Street,   New  York   City,    23.      A  Leader  will   he  ^^lad  to  make 
an  appointment   to   discuss   the   Society  v.lthyou, 

WHEPE  IvIEETIiTGS  APJ]  HELD 


New  Yf!,rk   City     -     Meetin?'-  House,    Central   ParkTfest   and   64th   Street 

Sunday  at  11   a.m. 

Chicago        -   Curtiss  Hall,  Fine  Arts  Bld^. ,  410  So.  Michigan  Ave. 

Sunday  at  11  a.m. 

Philadelphia       -     Weston  Meeting  House  ,    1906  Ei  ttenliouse   Square 

Sunday  at  11   a.m. 

St.   Louis  ~     Me ctin,f::  House,    Sheldon  Memorial ,    3648   Washington  3lv.]. 

Sunday   at     11   a.m. 

Brooklyn      -  502  First  Street 

Sunday  at  11  a.r,. 

Kew  Eochello       ~     Tronen' s   Cluh,   50  Lock  wood  Avenue 

Second  and  Fourth  Mondays  ai.  S;30  p.m. 


OUR  OESr  TO  LINCOLN  NY       "' 
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